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HOLY CROSS DAY 


Holy Cross Day, more precisely the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross,’ is in its origin, like Michaelmas and some other commem- 
orations in our calendar, a dedication festival’. On the 13th and 14th 
of September, 335, the magnificent shrine which Constantine the 
Great had created at the site of Our Lord’s Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion was consecrated.* The anniversary of the dedication was kept 
in the Holy City with the same great solemnity which was reserved 
for the Feasts of the Saviour’s Epiphany and Resurrection.‘ The 
honor paid to Christendom’s most precious material relic, the Holy 
Cross, early became a distinctive feature of the celebration, which 
soon spread throughout the Church. The observance became part of 
the Western Church’s calendar at Rome in 690, possibly even earlier. 

The Gallican Church kept the same feast, but on a different day, 
May 3. Under St. Leo III, the Gallican Holy Cross was likewise tak- 
en up into the Roman calendar. In giving to each of these two feasts 
of the Holy Rood a distinctive character, the real origin of the double 
commemoration was forgotten. May 3 became the occasion for cele- 
brating the Finding (Inventio) of the Holy Cross by St. Helena, Con- 
stantine’s mother,’ while September 14 was kept as the anniversary 
of the restoration of the Holy Cross to the Cathedral at Jerusalem by 
Heraclius, after Chosroes the Persian had carried it off when he sack- 
ed the Holy City.“ A myth-making age surrounded both events with 
legends that became more marvelous and incredible with each retell- 
ing. 

While Blessed Martin Luther was prepared to anathematize the 
Feasts of the Holy Cross because of these sub-Christian accretions,‘ 
his lead was happily not everywhere followed in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. An unconscious sense for the historic truth 
singled out especially the older observance on September 14 for sur- 
vival, and so we find it among the lesser festivals of the Church Year 
for which the old service-books of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States provided propers.* 

While the observance of this most evangelical feast is thus raised 
above the possibility of justifiable criticism, it is devoutly to be wished 
that our official calendars will soon restore it formally by appointing 
propers from authentic sources for private devotional meditation and 
for public use. 


AT THE HOLY COMMUNION 
Introit® 


(Antiphon) God forbid that I should glory: save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. : 
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In Him is salvation, life, and resurrection from the dead: by Him we 
are redeemed and set at liberty. 

(Psalm) God be merciful unto us and bless us: and cause His face 
to shine upon us. 

Glory be to the Father, etc. 

(The Antiphon is repeated.) 


Collect?’ 

O God, Who didst will that Thy Son should suffer for us upon the 
Tree of the Cross, that Thou mightest drive far from us the power of 
the enemy, grant unto us, Thy servants, that as we have known on 
earth the mysteries of our redemption, so we may be accounted 
worthy to receive the fruits thereof in heaven; through the same Je- 
sus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost ever one God, world without end. Amen. 

Epistle?! 

Philippians 2,5-11. Brethren. Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men; and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross. Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name which 
is above every name, that at the Name of JESUS" every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 


Gradual?* 
Christ hath humbled Himself and became obedient unto death: even 
the death of the Cross. 
V. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him: and given Him a 
Name that is above every name. 


Versus Alleluiaticus’’ 

Alleluia. Alleluia. 

V. Precious wood and nails so precious, precious weight is hung on 
thee: Thou alone wast counted worthy to uphold heaven’s King and 
Lord. 

Alleluia. 


The Holy Gospel?® 
St. John 12,31-36. At that time, Jesus spake unto the multitude of 
the Jews: Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me. This He said, signifying what death He 
should die. The people answered Him, We have heard out of the 
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Law that Christ abideth for ever; and how sayest Thou, The Son of 
Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man? Then Jesus said 
unto them, Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye 
have the light, lest darkness come upon you, for he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have the light, 
believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light. 


Offertory?® 
Protect us, Thy people, O Lord, by the sign of the Holy Cross from 
every snare of every enemy: and grant that we may render unto Thee 
pleasing service and that our sacrifice may be acceptable unto Thee. 
Alleluia. 
At the Presentation of the Oblations’ 
O Lord our God, Who dost nourish us with the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, by Whom the banner of the Cross hath been 
hallowed, we beseech Thee that, as Thou dost account us worthy to 
honor that ensign, so we may ever effectually partake of its glorious 
salvation; through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with the Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost ever 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


Preface?® 
It is truly meet and right, fitting and salutary, that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, O Holy Lord, Father 
Almighty, Everlasting God; 
Who on the Tree of the Cross didst give salvation unto mankind, 
that whence death arose thence Life also might rise again; and that he 
who by a tree once overcame might likewise by a Tree be overcome, 
through Christ, our Lord; 
Through Whom the Angels praise, the Dominions adore, the Pow- 
ers fear Thy Majesty; the Heavens and the heavenly Virtues and the 
blessed Seraphim together sing Thy praise with exultation. With 
them, we beseech Thee, let our voices also be united, ever humbly 
confssing Thee and saying: 
Holy, Holy, Holy, etc. 


Communion!’ 
By the sign of the Holy Cross deliver us from the power of the 
enemy, O our God. 


Post-Communion*’ 

Assist us, O Lord our God, and by Thy ready help ever defend us, 

whom Thou makest to rejoice in honoring the Holy Cross; through 

Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 

in the unity of the Holy Ghost ever one God, world without end. 
Amen. . 
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AT MATINS AND VESPERS 
Invitatory*! 

Christ the King, lifted up for us upon the Cross: O come, let us 

worship Him. 
Antiphons 

O mighty work of love: death died when Life died on the Tree.2? 

Preserve us, O Christ our Saviour, by the power of Thy Cross: 
Thou Who didst save Peter on the sea, have mercy upon us.”* 

Behold the Cross of the Lord and flee, ye adversaries: for the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath prevailed.”* 

How admirable is the Cross, by which the wounds of our sins are 
made whole: and strength is restored unto our souls.?* 

O blessed Cross, which alone wast counted worthy: to bear heaven’s 
King and Lord.”° 

Forth shines the Cross in splendor, whereon the Lord hung in our 
flesh: and with His Precious Blood healed our grievous wounds.** 

Blessed art thou, O Cross, for on thee hung the Saviour of the 
world: and on thee the King of angels reigned in triumph.** 

He endured the Cross Who burst the bars of hell: He girded Him- 
self with strength and on the third day rose again.” 

O Saviour of the world, Who by Thy Cross and precious Blood hast 
redeemed us: save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord.*’ 
Responsories 

R. Save us by Thy Cross, O Christ our Redeemer, Why by Thy 
death hast destroyed death: and by Thy rising to life again hast re- 
stored unto us everlasting life. 


V. Have mercy upon us, O gentle Jesus, “Who of Thy great goodness 
hast suffered for us. 

R. And by Thy rising again hast restored unto us everlasting life. 

V. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
R. And by Thy rising to life again hast restored unto us everlasting 
life.*! 

Il. 

R. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. 

V. For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved. 

R. That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. 

V. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 

R. That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.*” 
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Versicles 
V. This sign of the Cross shall be in the heavens. R. When the Lord 
shall come to judge.** 


V. We adore Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee. R. For by Thy 
Cross Thou hast redeemed the world.** 


V. All the world shall worship Thee, O God, and shall sing unto 
Thee. 


R. They shall sing to Thy Name, O Lord.** 


Hymns 
1. The royal banners forward go; 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow 
Where He in flesh our flesh was made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid; 


Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Life’s torrent rushing from His side, 

To wash us in that precious flood, 
Where mingled water flowed with blood. 


3. Fulfilled is all that David told 
In true prophetic song of old; 
Amidst the nations, God saith He, 
Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree. 


4. O Tree of beauty, Tree of light, 
O Tree with royal purple dight; 
Elect, on whose triumphal breast 
Those holy limbs should find their rest; 


5. On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 
The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
The price of humankind to pay 
And spoil the spoiler of his prey. 


6. O Cross, our one reliance, hail! 
So may thy power with us avail 
To give new virtue to the saint 
And pardon to the penitent. 


To Thee, eternal Three in One, 

Let homage meet by all be done; 
Whom by the Cross Thou dost restore . 
Preserve and govern evermore. Amen.*® 


II. 1. Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, 
Sing the ending of the fray; 
Now above the Cross, the trophy, . 
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Sound the loud triumphant lay: 
Tell how Christ, the world’s Redeemer, 
As a Victim won the day. 


God in pity saw man fallen, 
Shamed and sunk in misery, 
When he fell on death by tasting 
Fruit of the forbidden tree; 
Then another Tree was chosen, 
Which the world from death should free. 


Thus the scheme of our salvation 
Was of old in order laid, 

That the manifold deceiver’s 
Art by art might be outweighed, 

And the lure the foe put forward 
Into means of healing made. 


Therefore, when at length the fulness 
Of the appointed time was come, 
He was sent Who maketh all things 
Forth from God’s eternal home; 

And was found in human fashion, 
Offspring of the Virgin’s womb. 


Lo, He lies, an Infant weeping, 
Where the narrow manger stands, 
While the Mother-Maid His members 
Wraps in mean and lowly bands, 
And the swaddling-clothes is winding 
Round His helpless feet and hands. 


Thirty years among us dwelling, 
His appointed time fulfilled, 

Born for this, He meets His Passion, 
For that this He freely willed, 

On the Cross the Lamb is lifted. 
Where His life-blood shall be spilled. 


He endured the nails, the spitting, 
Vinegar, and spear, and reed; 
From that holy Body pierced 
Blood and water forth proceed: 
_ Earth, and stars, and sky, and ocean 
By that flood from stain are freed. 


Faithful Cross, above all other 
One and only noble Tree! 


None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peer may be; 
Precious wood, and nails so precious, 
Precious weight is hung on thee. 


9. Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! 
Thy relaxing sinews bend; 
For a while the ancient rigor 
That thy birth bestowed, suspend; 
And the King of heavenly Beauty 
On thy bosom gently tend. 


10. Thou alone wast counted worthy 
This world’s Ransom to sustain, 
That a shipwrecked race for ever 
Might a port of refuge gain; 
With the sacred Blood anointed 
Of the Lamb for sinners slain. 


11. To the Trinity be glory 
Everlasting, as is meet; 
Equal to the Father, equal 
To the Son, and Paraclete: 
Trinal Unity, whose praises 
All created things repeat. Amen.** 


LESSONS 
At First Vespers: I Corinthians 1,18-24, or, Colossians 1,9-20. 
At Matins: Numbers 21,1-9.** 
At Second Vespers: St. John 3,13-17. 


NOTES 

1) In the Western missals, Festum Exaltationis Sanctae Crucis; in 
the old German service-books of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Tag der Kreuzes-Erhéhung. 

2) G. Rietschel, Lehrbuch der Liturgik, Vol. I (Reuther und 
Reichard, Berlin: 1900), p. 191; Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy 
(Dacre Press, Westminister: 1945), p. 358. 

3) Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iv, 43-47. 

4) Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica, xxvi. 

5) The pilgrim Etheria (Sylvia) in the late fourth century states 
that the dedication of Constantine’s basilica was fixed to coincide with 
the anniversary on which the Holy Cross had been discovered (Pere- 
grinatio Silviae, ed. Gammurini, p. 108). 

6). So the Roman breviary, the Roman martyrology, and Wilhelm 
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Lohe in his Haus-, Schul- und Kirchenbuch, Vol. II (S. G. Liesching, 
Stuttgart: 1859), p. 133. 

7) Formula Missae et Communions pro Ecclesia Wittembergensi, 
in Works of Martin Luther, Vol. VI (Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia: 
1932), p. 87. 

8) Kirchen-Agende .. . herausgegeben von der. . . Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis: 1902), pp. 128-129. 

9) Liturgical source: Western missals (Nos autem). The Bibli- 
cal sources are Galatians 6,14 and Psalm 67,1. Identical with the In- 
troits for Tuesday in Holy Week and Maundy Thursday (Lutheran 
Hymanal, pp. 65-66), it recalls to us the Passion of Our Lord and the 
Most Venerable Sacrament of the Altar, wherein we “show forth the 
Lord’s death until He come:” 

10) Based on the collects of the Votive Mass of the Holy Cross 
and of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in Western mis- 
sals. 

11) Source: Service-book of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio 
and Other States referred to in n. 8 above, and Western missals. Iden- 
tical with the Epistle for Psalm Sunday, it recalls to us the Kingship 
of our Saviour, in the spirit of Dean Henry H. Milman’s Palm Sun- 
day hymn: 

Bow Thy meek head to mortal pain, 


Then take, O God, Thy power and reign. (Lutheran Hymnal, 
No. 162.) 


12) At these words it is a pious custom to follow the Apostolic sug- 
gestion and to genuflect. 

13) Liturgical source: Western missals. The Biblical source is 
obvious. Identical with the Gradual for Maundy Thursday Lutheran 
Hymnal, p. 66), it recalls to us the Institution of the Holy Eucharist 
and the beginning of Passion of our Redeemer, Who, when He had 
overcome the sharpness of death and had opened the Kingdom of 
heaven to all believers, sat down at the right hand of God in the glory 
of the Father (Te Deum). 

14) Source: Western missals. Based on lines 5 and 6 of the 
stanza beginning Cruz fidelis of the hymn Pange, lingua. 

15) Source: Service-book of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio and Other States referred to in n. 8 above and Western missals. 
A part of the Holy Gospel for Tuesday in Holy Week in the Common 
Service and of the Holy Gospel for the Saturday in Passion-Week in 
the medieval Western rite, it is a further reminder of the necessity of 
Christ’s death upon the Cross if mankind were not to die for ever. 

16) Source: Western missals. Compare Blessed Martin Luther: 
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“In the morning when you get up (and) similarly in the evening when 
you go to bed, sign yourself with the Sign of the Holy Cross (signabis 
te signo sanctae crucis), saying: In the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” (Small Catechism, Appendix I, 
pars. 1 and 4, in Concordia Triglotta, Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, 1921, pp. 556, 558). Likewise: “It is proper that we accus- 
tom ourselves to commend ourselves in soul and in body daily to God 

. whence . . comes the children’s exercise of fortifying themselves 

. with the (Sign of the Holy Cross (ut sese cruce . . muniant), 
when they hear anything terrifying or horrible, and saying: ‘God the 
Father defend us!’ ‘Lord Jesus Christ, help!’ or something similar.” 
(Large Catechism, Second Commandment, pars. 73-74, in Concordia 
Triglotta, p. 600.) 

17) Secreta for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in 
Western missals. 

18) The medieval missals designated the Common Service Preface 
for Lent (Lutheran Hymnal, p. 25) for use in missis de Passione et de 
S. Cruce, that is, for Passiontide from Passion Sunday through 
Maundy Thursday inclusive, on the Feasts of the Holy Cross, and in 
votive masses of the Passion or the Holy Cross. 

19) Source: Western missals. See n. 16 above. 

20) Source: Western missals. 

21) From matins of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
in Western breviaries. 

22) First antiphon at Vespers and Lauds on Feasts of the Holy 
Cross in Western breviaries. 

23) Second antiphon at Vespers and Lauds on Feasts of the Holy 
Cross in Western breviaries. 

24 Third antiphon at Vespers and Lauds on Feasts of the Holy 
Cross in Western breviaries. It recalls the last stanza of Matthew 
Bridges’ stirring hymn, Rise, glorious Conqueror: 


Lion of Judah, hail! 
And let Thy Name prevail 
From age to age; 
Lord of the rolling years, 
Claim for Thine own the spheres, 
For Thou hast bought with tears 
Thine heritage. 

25) Adapted from the third antiphon at Lauds on Feasts of the 
Holy Cross in the Sarum use. (See Common of Saints, The Diurnal 
Noted, St. Mary’s Press, Wantage, 1926, p. 115.) 

26) Antiphon to Magnificat at first Vespers of Feasts of the Holy 
Cross in Breviary Offices . . . from the Sarum Book, 2d edition (J. 
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T. Hayes, London: 1880), p. 258. In the Roman rite, this is the anti- 
phon to Magnificat at second Vespers on the Feast of the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross. 

27) Fifth antiphon at Lauds on Feasts of the Holy Cross in the 
Sarum Use. See n. 25 above. 

28) Antiphon to Benedictus at Lauds on Feasts of the Holy Cross 
in the Sarum use. (Common of Saints, The Diurnal Noted, p. 117.) 

29) Antiphon to Magnificat at second Vespers on Feasts of the 
Holy Cross in Breviary Offices . . . from the Sarum Book, p. 260. 
In the Roman rite this antiphon is used only at second Vespers of the 
Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross. 

30) Adapted from an antiphon to Psalm 98 in the III Nocturn of 
Matins, Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Western rite. 

31) Adapted from the Responsory at second Vespers, Feasts of the 
Holy Cross, in Breviary Offices . . from the Sarum Book, p. 260. 

32) Adapted from the Responsory after the eighth lesson at Ma- 
tins, Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Western rite. Bibli- 
cal source: St. John 3,14.15.17. , 

33) Versicle before Magnificat at first Vespers, Feasts of the Holy 
Cross in Western breviaries. St. Hippolytus, St. Methodius, St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, St. John Chrysostom, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, Theophy- 
lact, Euthymius, St. Bede the Venerable, St. Ephraem, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and others understand St. Matthew 24,30 as referring to the 
sign of the Holy Cross. Blessed John Gerhard comments: “Nec iniuria 
quis cogitare possit, crucem apparituram tanquam fontem omnis 
gloriae, quae in die iudicii piis obtinget, quia Christi in cruce passio 
et ignominia est summa piorum gloria (Loci Theologici Vol. IX, Gus- 
tav Schlawitz, Berlin, 1869, p. 96). 

34) Versicle at Lauds, Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
Western breviaries. 

35) Versicle at Lauds and second Vespers, Sarum use (See Com- 
mon of Saints, The Diurnal Noted, p. 116). Biblical source: Psalm 
66,4. 

36) Hymn at first Vespers, Feasts of the Holy Cross and during 
Passiontide in The Sarum use on Feasts of the Holy Cross began with 
stanza 3. For text, see Lutheran Hymnal, No. 168; for the plainsong 
tune, see The English Hymnal, No. 94. At the stanza beginning, “O 
Cross, our one reliance,” all stand and face the altar, remaining so to 
the end of the hymn; the Latin use has this stanza sung kneeling. 

37) The first five stanzas, plus the eleventh, are the Matins hymn 
on Feasts of the Holy Cross, while stanzas six through eleven (stanzas 
eight through eleven in the Sarum use) are sung at Lauds. The en- 
tire hymn is part of the medieval liturgy on Maundy Thursday and 
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Good Friday. The original is by Bishop Venantius Fortunatus; the 
translation is composite. For the plainsong tune, see The English 
Hymnal, No. 95-96. 

38) In Nocturn of Matins, Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. —Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
LITURGICAL REVIVAL IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


A SYMPOSIUM 
(Concluded) 


Ill. THE MOST PRESSING IMMEDIATE NEED OF INDIVIDUAL 
CHRISTIANS 


1. The area of most agreement, with a chorus of seven voices, was 
in the appeal for an ordered and disciplined devotional life. All 
recognized both the deep need and also the present inadequacy 
of our church life in this respect. The Rev. J. E. Bergbusch poses 
the question thus: “Have we become too slovenly in our practices of 
Christian discipline? We are too unwilling to submit ourselves to an 
ordered devotional life for the sake of greater spiritual development 
and growth in sanctification. We leave the practice of prayer and 
meditation more to our changing moods than to our needs. 

Our Lord has shown us in His holy life ‘as his custom was’ the bles- 
sedness of a devotionally ordered life. The liturgical practices of His 
people were not empty forms to him but full of holy sentiment and 
meaning. 

“We must submit more willingly to the discipline of a regulated 
devotional practice if we desire deeper spiritual experiences for our 
life. Prayer, meditation, and the Blessed Sacrament are the channels 
through which the life-giving waters of the River of God flow into 
our life.” 

Pastor Joseph Simonsen states, “The liturgically-minded Christian 
is disciplined. This keeps him from spiritual sloth and laziness. 
Therefore he will arrange his personal schedule around the priority of 
regular private devotion, using, as much as possible, the same time 
and place for this. It is possible to arrange this way more often than 
it is supposed.” 

Mr. Harry Hodges too feels this need, writing, “Our personal, 
spiritual life is something too often neglected. The one who starts 
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out in the morning without asking for guidance and retires at night 
without rendering thanks for the care of the day and commending his 
soul to God is in a precarious spiritual state. But the average person 


does not have the spiritual resources to arrange his own forms of wor- 
ship and devotion. 


“Dr. H. E. Jacobs once said, ‘I am sorry for the man who can not 
pray without a book and sorry for the man who can not pray out of a 
book.’ 

“A fixed time of devotion should be part of the day’s program for 
every spiritually normal person, and a liturgical formula should be 
available for this hour and rigidly adhered to.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. P. Harry indicates the harmony between the Holy 
Communion and the round of daily prayers in these words. “The 
Mass sets the tune for every day in the year. The Divine Office (i.e. 
the historic hours of prayer) follows the key-note of the Mass for the 
Day. The antiphons reflect the Gospel of the Mass; the lessons reflect 
the Epistle; the Collect of the Masses is said at every hour; the Psalms 
and hymns should reflect the same while being colored by the parti- 
cular Hour in which they are being used. The Divine Office with 
its order for the worship of the day and of the night furnishes just 
that rhythm for worship and work which is best for the soul. To 
work three hours, to worship for half an hour, then to activities in 
Christ’s Name for three hours; then to worship again — so the day 
proceeds in the liturgical-sacramental life. Worshipping and working, 
the soul is caught up into the communion of God and of His holy an- 
gels and blessed saints of all ages whose souls have been nourished in 
like manner. Nothing has been devised among men more edifying, 
comforting, illuminating, more dynamic in true faith and pure love. 
Whether, as in a Religious House, we keep the Hours together, as a 
group or congregation worshipping in the Lord’s House before the 
altar of the sacrament, or whether we keep the hours privately, tak- 
ing time from our tasks to meet the Lord who sets our tasks for us in 
His good and gracious will in the home, the office, the school, the 
store, the factory, in the fields and mines or on the sea, here is as per- 
fect a means of growth in grace as is possible in this broken world.” 


Pastor R. E. LaFontaine agrees that “it seems logical to place as the 
primary need of the Church today the fostering of the devotional life 
among the clergy and laity. The emphasis is of course on the clergy, 
because where they lead others will follow. It seems to be one of the 
contradictory truths that ofttimes they are so busy about the things 
of God that they have no time for God himself. The first thing that 
we need is self devotional periods which I feel can be brought about 
through a ‘well ordered life.” 
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The Rev. Arthur Hawlicheck states, “I want to testify to the bene- 
ficial results of observing something like the canonical hours of pray- 
er. I believe that the layman can carry and use a Psalter at rising, on 
his way to work, in a five-minute rest period during the forenoon, at 
noon, at mid-afternoon, returning from work, at retiring. When I 
speak of beneficial results I refer to the sense of inner peace that 
comes, the inner illumination that is acquired to light the way for 
the few hours until more light is acquired. With such freight aboard, 
can the vessel fail to run a profitable voyage?” 

We close this section with the following statement by Chaplain Del- 
vin E. Ressel. 

“For the individual Christian the liturgical movement has an ideal, 
too. In a coarsely materialistic society the Christian must learn over 
and over again to walk with His Lord. An ordered prayer life is in- 
dispensable. Many in the liturgical movement are convinced that 
the great need here is an evangelical breviary. Thus, the individual 
Christian’s personal devotion will be daily integrated into the 
Church’s age-old devotion, and he will take his place in the great com- 
pany of the burning heart, the long line of Christ’s faithful who, from 
age to age, have lifted up holy hands without doubting. Such a brev- 
iary, bringing together the best that Christian devotion has ever form- 
ulated, will once again lead the modern Christian to prayer for, with, 
and in the Church Catholic.” 

2. A breviary is needed, to help put the foregoing into practice. 
Mr. David Fortney writes, “Our Church urgently needs an adequate 
daily office book, i. e., a Lutheran breviary. A book like that recent- 
ly proposed by Dr. A. C. Piepkorn would be perfect.” (See UNA 
SANCTA, Advent 1946, pages 12 - 16.) 


Such a “liturgical prayer book” is implied in this statement of Dr. 
Harry: “Therefore we who advocate the liturgical-sacramental life 
find the Church’s orderly devotion and worship of high importance. 
The liturgy is orderly in contrast to hit or miss worship. It is selec- 
tive. It does not take us straight through the Bible willy-nilly. In 
the litirgy both of the Mass and of the Divine Office there is careful 
and beautiful selection of antiphons, Psalms, songs, lections, responses, 
canticles, prayers, benedictions which are fit and appropriate to the 
various times and occasions of life in which they are used. The very 
pattern of the liturgy is such that it fits the advancing devotion of the 
soul perfectly: Psalmody to tune the heart to God, lection to hear Him 
speak, prayer and thanksgiving the response of the devout worship- 
per to His grace. Nothing,is haphazard, nothing is false, nothing is in- 
congruous, nothing is sentimental or for ‘effect.’ ” 


The Rev. Carlton H. Mall writes thus: “The personal need of one’s 
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devotional life will never be fully satisfied until the Church makes 
available for its members an Evangelical Breviary or a Daily Office. 
It should have the elements of historical and liturgical worship in a 
simple format for at least three offices for each day. The prayerful 
and regular reading of Scripture, of which the Daily Office is com- 
posed, is a most efficacious antidote to all mediocrity and externalism 
in the spiritual life. Those who view it as mere externalism have 
never captured the quality of disciplined prayer as it was practiced 
by both the Old and New Testament Christians, and have also lost 
faith in the Holy Spirit’s working within the Word. 

“There is no better way to build the family unit than on the home 
altar and private devotions. An Evangelical Breviary is strong ce- 
ment for the building of family love for each other and the Church 
where the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. With this in mind 
the Church must provide the proper prayer materials and educate 
them in their meaning and usage.” 

Pastor Mall goes on to point out that in Matins, Vespers, the Suf- 
frages and the Litany we have in most of our Lutheran hymnals the 
basic materials for reconstructing these prayer hours for parochial, 
family and private use until such a time as we have available a Brevi- 
ary which will more adequately serve this purpose. 

Pastor LaFontaine shares this feeling of the “need for a Lutheran 
Breviary in English. For while it is possible to use Breviaries of 
different communions they are not entirely satisfactory. Even when 
we do use Breviaries we find that at times we are lapsing; and while 
traditionally we Lutherans dislike to have rules and regulations, I be- 
lieve that it would help all of us to band ourselves together in the 
daily obligation of praying the “hours”. When we know that our 
brothers far and near are joined in the same prayers with us, all to- 
ward a common goal, it is more than likely that we will persevere 
in our good intentions.” 

3. More adequate devotional materials are needed, says the Rev. 
Otto Klett. “Publish not so many piecemeal devotional booklets, but 
a neatly attractive, pocket size booklet containing all Litanies, not one 
omitted; the Lutheran version of the Way of the Cross; a choice selec- 
tion of only objective prayers; all Hours of Prayer. 


“Our present Lutheran hymnals are too bulky. Larger Lutheran 
devotional books usually are translations from foreign languages with 
woefully lumbering English, never striking the heartstrings of Ameri- 
can users. Too many articles appearing in Lutheran church papers 
are exclusively aimed at the head of the reader, leaving a 
void in the heart. Too many devotional booklets always teach, so 
seldom edify the soul hungering and thirsting for the Bread and Water 
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of life. Practically all Lutheran literature in the form of devotionals 
neglect, purposely ignore, Confession and Absolution; shamefully fail 
in emphasizing the value of the Holy Eucharist. Even during the 
most solemn moment of our spiritual life, while distributing the holy 
Body and the precious Blood of our dear Savior, we must, in the form- 
ula for distribution, first and foremost teach.’ “A Prayer Book must 
be put in the hands of the people, which guides them to prayerful 
contemplation of the Crucified One in both Word and Sacrament,” 
adds Dr. Herman A. Preus. 

4. The last of the individual needs listed is the need of a life that is 
hid with Christ in God, a surrendered life. Pastor Hawlicheck pre- 
sents this in the following words: “Upon us rests the inescapable and 
absolutely necessary surrender of ourselves to the Divine will—a 
surrender so apparent to all who know us that the beauty and the 
power of His life in us will draw men (through us as by magnets) to 
this present day reformation of the Church, to which reformation, 
we by lifting off the lid over these problems, have thereby dedicated 
ourselves. 

“T must not omit the idea that all these things are best implanted 
in the rising tide of the next generation in the church school with 
born-again teachers who know they are born again!” 


IV. THE MOST PRESSING IMMEDIATE NEED OF THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


1. A better instructed clergy is necessary, beginning with our 
colleges and theological seminaries. One pastor and one layman listed 
these as aims and objectives. Pastor Simonson writes, “The liturgical 
Christian, appreciating the experience of the total Christian communi- 
ty and knowing the place of individualism and subjectivism, will urge 
his seminary and colleges to make use of the rich heritage of a discip- 
lined and devotional life for their students.” 

The training our clergy receive in seminaries is implied in the state- 
ment of Mr. Henry Hanson, Jr. “Both Lutheran pastors and laymen 
require extensive instruction in regard to the ritualistic and liturgical 
element of our worship. Laymen should not only be taught to real- 
ize the inspirational and devotional value of liturgy as a whole within 
the worship, but also to know the meaning and significance of each 
element of the liturgy, for otherwise there exists the danger that 
liturgy may become mere habit. Most Lutherans are woefully ignor- 
ant concerning the physical elements of liturgy: vestments, symbol- 
ism, etc. an 

“Pastors must be made to realize the value of liturgical worship in 
addition to the sermon as a means of reaching men’s hearts. With- 
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out the help and cooperation of the clergy, the prospects of success 
are remote. 

“Tt is not a spectacular task but nevertheless a vital task for the fu- 
ture strength and well-being of our Church — to inspire in the Lu- 
therans of America from tiny tots to elderly sires a conscious love 
for, pride in, loyalty to and understanding of the faith and worship of 
their fathers.” 

2. The Liturgical movement needs to convince those outside the 
movement that it is not concerned with externals. This is the opin- 
ion of Pastor Mall. “The greatest obstacle to the liturgical movement 
within our American Lutheran Church circle has been the failure to 
understand its real purpose and its proper scope. Therefore, when a 
person becomes aware of its profound implications, he becomes not 
merely a convert but also an apostle for the cause of effective histori- 
cal Christian worship. 

For years and even today, Lutheran Pastors and laymen consider 
the liturgical movement as being merely connected with the externals 
of public worship, or at best, a somewhat iconoclastic zeal for the 
beauty of God’s house. Although the endeavor of the liturgical 
movement is far from its desired goal, there have been definite ad- 
vances made during recent years, for many have captured its deep and 
true objectives. 

Our beautiful worship service, the Sacraments and the Church 
Year patterned after the life of our Master, where the life and exist- 
ence of these elements are found — these are first in the life of the 
Church. An active and intelligent participation in them is therefore 
essential and primary in the formation of a fully developed Christian 
life, for both the individual member and for the life of the parish. 
Such participation means putting on the mind of the Church which 
is after all the mind of Christ, in regards to our God, society and one- 
self.” 

3. A clarification of our own aims is asked by Pastor Klett. (This 
entire symposium has that as its goal.) He writes, “What is meant 
by Una Sancta? Is it merely the voice of a periodical lamenting and 
bemoaning the divided state of the Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints? So many Lutherans to whom the liturgical move- 
ment is something entirely new seem to labor under the delusion that 
its object is to induce us to return into the Roman fold. 

“To remove this misconception of the purpose of the liturgical 
movement, permit me to demonstrate the peculiar fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not now and never will be an “Una Sancta.” So 
why should we try to accomplish the impossible? 

“The majority of UNA SANCTA readers are familiar with the fact 
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that Father Luther read Mass at Rome, yet was not permitted to read 
the same Mass according to the Ambrosian rite at Milan. But that is 
not all. Read what was heard by way of The Catholic Hour, June 
28, 1942: ‘While the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out the world is very predominantly the Latin rite, there are other 
rites in the Church. There are the Armenian Rite, the Syrian Rite, 
the Chaldean Rite, to mention only a few.’ 

“Una Sancta. What do you mean by that? Church history reveals 
that all those who attempted to form an outwardly impressive Una 
Sancta have failed miserably. For Lutherans there remains only one 
thing to do: cherish the liturgical heritage received from the past; 
use what we now possess; add to it as occasion demands.” 

4. The Rev. Clarence B. Lund is not at all sure that there is a 
liturgical movement from the evidence he sees, but he is convinced 
that there is indeed an “unliturgical movement.” We need to realize 
the vigor of this. Pastor Lund writes, “While it is our opinion that 
there is no Liturgical Movement (he previously in his paper described 
it rather as a mere “twitching”) it is also our opinion that there most 
definitely is an ‘unliturgical movement.’ 

“It doesn’t matter too much who started it or when. We rather 
think that it has been with us since the church became obsessed with 
numbers and figures, and that isn’t by any means a modern pre-oc- 
cupation. You will admit, I think, that the family that finds too much 
necessity in ‘keeping up with the Joneses’ is likely to spend so much 
time counting cars and clothes and dollars, that its fire-place and table 
will be forsaken, not to say anything of its family altar. 

“If and when a real Liturgical Movement is organized, everyone will 
know it and will be able to pelt it with the usual sharp arrows and 
name-calling, because it will not be hidden. It affects us all socially 
in our worship. The ‘unliturgical movement’ is not so easy to dis- 
courage. 

“The ‘unliturgical movement’ isn’t something that one puts his fin- 
ger on and says ‘Lo, here!’ The evidence that it exists is mostly cir- 
cumstantial. Here is part of the catalog. 

“The waning of attendance at worship .. . the passing of Matins 
and Vespers (not to mention the traditional Compline and other ser- 
vices) . . . the giving up gradually of the use of the cross and other 
signs and symbols that once had their effect . . . the cheapening of 
our music to please the sophisticated shallow thinker . . the practi- 
cal outlawing of Gregorian Chant and the ostracizing of the Lutheran 
Chorale . . . the abbreviating of the Occasional Services till they but 
faintly represent what was .. . the lessening of the number of our 
Communion services. .. the breaking down of the home as a result 
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of the earlier broken family altar ... the rise of the cult that not 
only takes the priesthood out of the ministry but which takes the ex- 
pectancy of any order, taste, etiquette and in many places, thinking 
too, out of the ministry. ... the promotion of life first and perhaps 
faith afterwards instead of a faith that produces life ... the new 
low that spiritual life in general has hit in private and public in the 
ministry and out . . . these are the circumstantial evidences that the 
‘unliturgical movement’ is stronger than the liturgical. 

“In our opinion, it is the finest thing that we ever did to admit that 
this is so. Only when we see that we have struck bottom will we be 
ready to seize the treasure that the Holy Spirit has saved for us 
through the darkest hours of history and learning. It is characteris- 
tic of a man that he fights best when he is down.” 


5. Pastor Klett takes a brighter view of the situation than the 
foregoing, and feels that significant things have indeed been accom- 
plished. In spite of difficulties, he writes, “never will your contribu- 
tor concede that ‘We have fished all night and caught nothing.’ We 
who are interested in the liturgical movement within the Lutheran 
synods of America and within the Lutheran Church the world over, 
we have caught more than we expected or deserve to catch. Our 
churches are now more churchly; the use of liturgical vestments is 
on the increase; choirs chant Psalms and the liturgy. Since the in- 
troduction of the Lutheran Hymnal the bulk of Synodical Conference 
churches use the full liturgy with admirable participation on the part 
of the entire congregation. Even the Litanies, formerly never heard 
of, now are being devotionally used and greatly appreciated. All in 
all, we have accomplished more than our feeble efforts deserve. The 
Lord has been with us and has blessed us.” 

6. Yet there is need for a fuller Church Year in the opinion of two 
pastors and two laymen. Dr. C. P. Harry writes, “The Propria of the 
Sacrament as distinct from its structure make it sacramental of the 
Season, the Day or the Occasion. We have in the Lutheran liturgies 
in America the merest fragments of the full orbed sacrament in this 
respect. Introit, Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Preface, and Post- 
Communion all may and should vary to be the most intimate and 
compelling expression and sacrament of the proper devotion for the 
Season, the Day, or the Occasion — Advent or Christmas, Lent or 
Easter, Pentecost or Trinity, Apostles’ Days, Martyrs’ Days, Confess- 
ors’ Days, Virgins’ Days, Dedication, Confirmation, Ordination, Mar- 
riage, Penance, Praise, Burial — all may and should have the approp- 
riate propers making the Missal alive and stirring — sacramental as 
it should be. We miss in most part the sacramentalism of the Sacra- 
ment because we always recite it in the same way or with so little 
perception of its varying propers.” 
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Pastor Streng adds this: 


“The present movement is also giving a new emphasis to the Church 
Year which sets our course, so that we come according to His plans. 
The great landmarks — Advent, Christmas, Epiphany . . . — compel 
us to stay on the great highway of redemption lest we linger on the 
bypaths. This is not formalism or a triumph of high churchism; this 
is not merely enjoying the restful air and the sweet music and Gothic 
lines of God’s house —all of which is simply the orgiastic frenzy of 
the Pentecostal groups whipped into refinement. This is evangelical 
Christianity which is determined not only to have an altar but an 
altar which has a divine flame on it.” 


Mr. Paul Reinkensmeier, Jr., would like to see some additions to the 
Christian Year. He says, 


“Even as Rome has erred in the deification of the Saints, so have 
we erred in relegating them to a misty limbo of ignominious obscurity. 
Although with regularity we join the nation on the second Sunday in 
May in honoring mothers, yet the feast days of the Mother of God, 
though retained in the church calendar, in practice we ignore. Bless- 
ed Martin Luther said that next to the Bible, no teacher in the Church 
is to be compared to St. Augustine of Hippo. Who of our laity have 
heard so little as a mere mention of the ‘Confessions of St. Augustine,’ 
or of his ‘City of God.’ Have we been introduced to the blood stained 
band of martyrs, so that from their example of forbearance, we might 
gain encouragement for our daily lives? Have we, in our public wor- 
ship, thanked God for the ministrations of those who were His in- 
struments in the reformation of the Church — Wycliff, Huss and Sav- 
onarola whose picture the Blessed reformer saluted with a kiss? We 
would profit much if the lives of Sts. Ambrose, Athanasius, Chrysos- 
tom, Francis of Assisi, Clement of Alexandria together with the great 
company of holy men and women of God were presented to us for our 
imitation of their example of life. These, our forefathers in the faith, 
deserve to be remembered in our churches, especially on the fast days 
appointed unto them.” 

Mr. William H. Faddis too asks for a fuller Year, mentioning two or 
three in particular. “We have a need for the celebration of such 
feasts as that of the Holy Family and of St. Athanasius. Each of these 
feasts has an important fact to impress upon our minds. We cry from 
our pulpits the virtues of the “Mothers of the World.” The Mother 
of Christ should be our example. The same is true of today’s fathers. 
We could to much better advantage and with better results set before 
our people the examples of the Mother and the foster-father of our 
Lord.” 


7. A directory or manual for the conduction of worship was re- 
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quested by two or three contributors to this symposium. They touch 
on it only briefly, but all feel the lack of an accurate, authoritative, 
and usable manual which, although not mandatory, would be a com- 
plete norm whereby to guide our worship — the Eucharist as well as 
the minor and occasional services. 

8. The Rev. John Timmerman asks for a “single intersynodical 
confraternity” to direct the liturgical life of those within the Church 
who feel the need of it. He suggests the following five points: (a) 
Regular annual meetings, (b) A rule for the devotional life, (c) Pub- 
licity of the right sort, (d) Good tracts for parochial distribution, and 
(e) Publication of a manual for all liturgical functions, such as re- 
ferred to in point seven above. 

In conclusion, we offer this brief summary of the generous contri- 
butions of these twenty-two people who are genuinely concerned with 
the worshipping life of the Church. The Lutheran Church at large 
must rediscover and use far more frequently and lovingly the Means 
of Grace which our Lord has given through the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. The seriousness of worship needs more emphasis, 
and we need to learn what many have forgotten — that our heritage 
is evangelical catholic. 

Parochially, our parishes must be more deeply families of Christ 
dwelling in the House of the Father, which is the parish church. 

Individual Christians are presently hampered by our inadequate 
devotional material for both clergy and laity. There is no essential 
difference in the needs of both groups, but for practical suggestions 
there is a call for an evangelical breviary for the clergy and those lay- 
men who wish to use it, and a more suitable prayer book of a mod- 
ern yet liturgical sort for the average layman. 

The liturgical movement itself (granted there is such a thing!) suf- 
fers from misunderstanding which is partly because of inadequate 
training in the field of worship in our theological seminaries, and 
partly because the aims and objectives of the liturgical movement 
have not been clarified and stated in a manner easily grasped by pas- 
tor and people. May the great Head of the Church, who is Himself 
our Priest and Sacrifice, use these humble efforts to His glory in His 
Church. 


THE CELEBRANT’S COMMUNION 


In the October 1946 issue of the American Lutheran, the Reverend 
Rudolph Norden, under the title “Self-Communion,” has presented 
the case against the celebrant’s self-communion. In brief, he argues 
as follows: 

1. Self-communion has a divisive tendency, because it creates a 
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distinction between the clergy and the laity with reference to a privi- 
lege that brooks no inequality. 


2. Self-communion is just a step away from self-absolution. 


3. Self-communion is undesirable because there is no one to watch 
over the soul of the pastor. 


4. Self-communion is of “Catholic” origin and its persistence in 
the Lutheran Church is an egg-shell of “Catholicism” adhering to the 
“hatching” Church. 


5. Self-communion is contrary to our liturgical law, since no for- 
mula therefor is provided in our agenda. 


Let us take up these objections one by one. 


When we are told that “self-communion creates a distinction be- 
tween the clergy and the laity with reference to a privilege that brooks 
no inequality,” we may well ask what “privilege” is meant. If it be 
that of administering the Blessed Sacrament, self-communion creates 
no distinction between the clergy and the laity that does not already 
exist. The distinction is there. The very fact that we use different 
terms to describe them indicates that clergymen are not laymen, nor 
laymen clergymen. A layman does not wear the vestment which the 
usage of the local parish defines as specifically clerical, whether that 
vestment be the black priest’s gown, the colored stole, or the black 
scarf. A layman does not deliver the liturgical sermon. A layman 
does not use the style “The Reverend.” A layman does not baptize, 
does not hear confessions and pronounce Holy Absolution, does not 
celebrate the Holy Eucharist, and does not solemnize marriages. Ex- 
ceptions to the foregoing are in the realm of emergency. If, however, 
the “privilege” is that of receiving the Blessed Sacrament, then, far 
from creating a distinction with reference to a privilege that brooks 
no inequality, self-communion abrogates the inequality of opportunity 
that now generally exists to the disadvantage of the pastor, who norm- 
ally has four chances annually to receive Holy Communion at pastoral 
conferences as contrasted with the sixty or more opportuni- 
ties that a layman has in a parish which maintains the 
Confessional custom of a celebration every Sunday and major holy 
day. In passing, it may be observed that in administering Holy Com- 
munioh to himself the celebrant does nothing more than we allow our 
laymen to do; our Synod has decided, most regrettably, that the indi- 
vidual cup may be used in our circles, and the action of the layman 
in taking the individual cup from the tray and draining it is quite in- 
distinguishable from the action of the celebrant who, with far better 
precedent takes the Body and Blood of the Lord from the altar and 
administers them to himself. ; 
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The argument that self-communion is just a step removed from self- 
absolution is not new, but the age of the contention has not made it 
any less illogical than when it was first urged. The argument would 
have force only if self-communion and self-absolution were both ma- 
terially and formally identical or at least parallel. Neither the form 
nor the matter of the two actions are comparable, however, and the 
contention falls of its own weight. 


The question, “Who watches over the soul of the pastor?”, is an ex- 
cellent one, and, in view of the congregational polity characteristic of 
American Lutheranism, it and its corollaries deserve more considera- 
tion than we are wont to give them. It does not, however, have any 
real bearing on the question at issue. The peril of abuse is not 
sufficient cause for prohibiting the proper use of a Sacrament, and 
the likelihood that a pastor will often administer Holy Communion to 
himself when he is living unrepentantly in public sin or has lost his 
faith either in the Real Presence or in the Sacrament of the Altar as 
a Means of Grace — the only two grounds which the Bible and the 
Confessions recognize for a verdict of “unworthiness” — is, after all, 
remote. Whether or not the celebrant administers Holy Communion 
to himself, the obligation of fraternal admonition still rests upon the 
respective pastor’s district president, his visitor, his colleagues in the 
Sacred Ministry, and his parishioners. 


We are bidden to beware of self-communion because of its “Catho- 
lic” origin. The objection to a custom on the ground of its Catholicity 
comes strangely from the pen of a clergyman who at his Ordination 
has subscribed to Confessions which repeatedly declare that “in doc- 
trine and ceremonies nothing has been received on our part against 
the Sacred Scriptures or the Catholic Church” (par. 5 Epilog to the 
Augsburg Confession). In any case, the statement, quoted at third 
hand from Pelargus (who, significantly, renounced his Lutheran faith 
to embrace the Reformed Confession) via Gerhard and Walther, that 
“we do not read it was customary in the ancient apostolic Church for 
the celebrant to administer the bread and wine to himself,” is strictly 
an argumentum e silentio. Wherever the ante-Nicene fathers explicit- 
ly discuss the matter, it is clear that the celebrant did receive the 
Blessed Sacrament. If, as recent research indicates, the Holy Eu- 
charist was instituted in connection with a kind of chaburah meal, at 
which the president received both the bread and the “cup of blessing,” 
the silence of the Sacred Scriptures on this, as on a number of other 
points, becomes perfectly intelligible. The Rev. Mr. Norden cites 
“The Council of Toledo” as requiring celebrants to receive and argues 
that accordingly the custom cannot be ancient; the significance of a 
paraphrased canon of an unidentified provincial “Council of Toledo” 
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(there was a whole series of Councils of Toledo) should not, however, 
be thus exaggerated or interpreted as being anything more than a wit- 
ness to a local situation. 

Following the Reverend Mr. Norden away from the main issue for a 
moment, to comment on his statement, “when communicants are dis- 
posed to adore the Body and Blood of Christ in the Sacrament they are 
not following good Lutheran doctrine and practice,” it should be re- 
membered that the only thing which the Confessions condemn is the 
adoration of the sacramental elements, bread and wine. Par. 126 of 
the Thorough Declaration of Article VII of the Form of Concord, “Of 
the Holy Supper,’ rejects and condemns with heart and mouth the 
teaching “that the elements or the visible species or forms of the con- 
secrated bread and wine must be adored.” It goes on, however: “No 
one, unless he be an Arian heretic, can and will deny that Christ Him- 
self, true God and Man, Who is truly and essentially present in the 
Supper, should be adored in spirit and in truth in the true use of the 
same” (Triglotta, p. 1014). The retention of the Agnus Dei in the 
Lutheran rite must be similarly interpreted. So also must the inten- 
tion cf Blessed John Gerhard be understood who suffixes to his dis- 
cussion of the Holy Supper in his Theological Commonplaces, as a 
witness of the Church to the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, the hymn 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Adoro te devote: 


Devoutly I adore Thee, Deity unseen, 

Who in truth art hidden ’neath these figures mean .. . 
It is not amiss to point out that we sing: 

Blest through endless ages 

Be the precious Stream, 

Which from endless torments 

Did the world redeem! 

Lift we, then, our voices, 

Swell the mighty flood, 

Louder still and louder 

Praise the precious Blood! (Lutheran Hymnal, No. 158) 
In another hymn we apostrophize the Holy Body and the Precious 
Blood of Our Lord: 


O wondrous Food of blessing, 
O Cup that heals our woes! 
My heart, this gift professing, 
In thankful songs o’erflows. (Lutheran Hymnal, No. 316) 


Returning to the main issue, Blessed Martin Luther’s directive on 
self-communion in the Formula Missae of 1523 is not merely counsel 
for the “transitional and twilight period” during which the Church 
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of the Reformation was finding itself. Whatever the Great Reformer 
as an individual may have said on this or any other matter is, of 
course, significant only as a testimony to his own opinion and has no 
binding obligation upon us. More significant is the witness of the 
Confessions. The Reverend Mr. Norden quotes Article II of Part II 
of this passage, which is directed exclusively against the then still 
novel custom of “solitary masses,” said merely devotionis causa with- 
out a congregation, as condemning implicitly or explicitly the custom 
of the celebrant’s self-communion in a parochial Eucharist is a gross 
misapplication, as every authoritative commentator on the Confes- 
sions (including Walther in the very section of his Pastorale which 
the Rev. Mr. Norden quotes) has recognized and affirmed. The tes- 
timony of other parts of the Book of Concord is decisive in this con- 
nection. Thus par. 34 of Article XXIV of the Augsburg Confession 
declares: “The Mass . . . is to be a Communion, at which the priest 
and others receive the Sacrament” (Triglotta, p. 66). It is profitable 
to consider the implications of the statement of the Apology (par. 6, 
Article XXIV): “The fact that we hold any public or common Masses, 
at which the people also receive (mit kommunizieren) is no offense 
against the Catholic Church” (Triglotta, p. 384). The custom was 
certainly implied or at least tacitly allowed by the Lutheran Church 
Orders of the sixteenth century; taking up only the “moderate” 
Church orders of the Saxon type, it was expressly commanded (in ad- 
dition to Brandenburg-Nuremberg 1533) by Harzgerode 1534, Merse- 
burg 1544, and Anhalt 1548. It has never been abrogated in the Lu- 
theran Church of Sweden. In Denmark and Norway it was specifical- 
ly ordered and the method prescribed in the sixteenth century; was 
not forbidden in those lands until 1640 and was reintroduced in the 
Danish Church in 1886. Far from the celebrant’s self-commun- 
ion being a “Catholic” eggshell on the “hatching” Church of the Re- 
formation, our failure to restore this laudable and useful ceremony 
is a relic of the post-Reformation Protestantism from which we who 
are returning to sixteenth century Lutheranism have not yet com- 
pletely rid ourselves! 


The Rev. Mr. Norden makes his best point when he states that our 
Church has made no liturgical provision for the self-communion of 
the celebrant, and it is devoutly to be hoped that the new edition of 
the Service Book will include the rubrics of the Formula Missae of 
1523. For the present, however, the following points may be urged: 

First, the Service Book does not forbid the ceremony. 

Second, none of our important theologians or casuists dares in the 
face of the Confessions to denounce the custom as intrinsically wrong 
or scandalous. Some, like Wolfgang Franz, the seventeenth century 
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Wittenberg professor, have averred (Thesis 89, Disputatio in August- 
ana Confessione de Missa): “Nihil obstat, quominus ecclesiae minister 
sibi ipsi dare possit sacramentum coenae, primo enim fungitur vice 
Christi, quando recitat verba coenae et consecrat externa symbola in 
usum sacrae coenae; mox post consecrationem symbolorum se gerit 
vice auditoris.” 

Third, our churches are not disposed to follow the Service Book so 
slavishly and literally that any pastor or parish restoring a custom 
which is as well-documented in the Confessions and Lutheran liturgical 
history as the celebrant’s self-communion would be regarded as act- 
ing unlawfully. 

Ultimately there is no answer to the two major positive reasons 
which make the general restoration of the celebrant’s self-communion 
so vitally desirable: 

First, the fact that the clergy st2nd as much in need of the Blessed 
Sacrament and its grace as any lay Christian, probably more. The 
Christian Questions appended to the Small Catechism apply to them 
also. Both the command and the promise of Christ the Lord and the 
trouble that lies heavy upon them admonish and incite them to re- 
ceive the Sacrament as often as possible. The pastor too is a creature 
of flesh and blood, he lives in the same world of sin and pain, and he 
also has the devil about him, who with his lying and murdering day 
and night, will let him have no peace within or without. 

Second, a pastor can conscientiously and effectively encourage his 
people to frequent reception of the Blessed Sacrament only if he 
knows (and his congregation knows ihat he knows) what he is talking 
about, and only if he, as the spiritual father of the parish, sets a good 
example. 

—Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


CONTEMPORANEA 


Friends of the liturgical movement who are able to read Swedish 
will welcome Den apostoliska tron (The Apostles’ Creed) the latest 
book to come from the prolific pen of Una Sancta’s staff member, Dr. 
Gunnar Rosendal. Orders may be sent to the Pro Ecclesia Press, 
Osby, Sweden. The price per unbound copy is Kr. 11:50.—The 
liturgical movement in the Church of Sweden now has its own youth 
organ, Sct Mikaels Kyrkoblad, edited by Dr. Rosendal, a monthly jour- 
nal of sixteen pages. The May issue has an introduction, two depart- 
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ments, “The Church Militant” and “The Praying Church,” which will 
be continued in future issues, an article on Eucharistic vestments, an- 
other on the Catholic revival in the Church of Sweden, and a third 
describing the “liturgical” ‘parish at Hjelmseryd. We wish this new 
journal rich success, and recommend it to readers who understand 
Swedish; the subscription price is Kr. 2:50 per year. A.C.P. 


“The Function of the Hymn in Early Lutheran Liturgies”, a paper 
prepared by Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn of the UNA SANCTA staff, 
was read at the meeting of the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship this 
past July. It will be published in an early issue of “The Lutheran 
Scholar.” The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has named Dr. Piepkorn to member- 
ship on the Council’s Commission on Worship. 


In this concluding section of the symposium, the contributing writ- 
ers are these: The Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna., has 
recently retired from the Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The Rev. R. E. LaFontaine is pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church in St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Chaplain Delvin E. Res- 
sel is a chief chaplain stationed in Germany. The Rev. Joseph C. 
Simonson is pastor of Christ Church, St. Paul, Minn. The Rev. Ar- 
thur Hawlicheck is pastor of St. Matthew Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mr. Harry Hodges is executive secretary of the Board of Pensions of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. The Rev. J. E. Bergbusch 
is president of the Lutheran Synod of Western Canada, U. L. C. A. 

Mr. David Fortney, Towanda, Penna., has been a Lay Reader of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. The Rev. Carlton H. Mall is connected with the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. The Rev. Otto 
Klett is pastor of St. John Church, Dakota, Minn. The Rev. Herman 
A. Preus, Ph. D., is professor at Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Henry Hanson, Jr., resides in Alexandria, Virginia. The Rev. 
Clarence B. Lund is pastor of Ascension Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
and editor of SURSUM CORDA. Mr. William H. Faddis is a stu- 
dent at Newberry College, South Carolina. The Rev. William D. 
Streng is pastor of St. John Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and staff 
member of SURSUM CORDA. Mr. Paul Reinkensmeier, Jr. is a 
member of Redeemer Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The Rev. John 
L. Timmerman is a graduate student at Yale Divinity School, former- 
ly pastor of St. Paul-Salem congregation, Bellville, Ohio. 
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